ter; one cannot heed them when one is immersed in
such almost mysterious beauty.

Men and birds are at ease in Santa Sophia. Doves
have made their home in the holy place. They fly
under the long arcades, they circle above the gal-
leries, they rest against blocks of cool marble the
color of which their plumage resembles. And all
day long men pass in through the gateways, and
become at once little, yet strangely significant in the
vastness which incloses and liberates them. They
take off their shoes and carry them, or lay them
down in the wooden trays at the edges of those wide,
railed-in platforms covered with matting, called
masbata, which are characteristic of mosques, and
which are supposed to be for the use of readers of the
Koran. Then they are free of the mosque. Some of
them wander from place to place silently gazing;
others kneel and pray in some quiet corner; others
study, or sing, or gossip, or sink into reverie or slum-
ber. Many go up to the masbata, take off their outer
garments and hang them over the rails, hang their
handkerchiefs beside them, tuck their legs under
their bodies, and remain thus for hours, staring
straight before them with solemn eyes as if hyp-
notized. Children, too, go to the masbata, settle
cozily down and read the Koran aloud, interspersing
their study with gay conversation. On one of them
I found my singing boy. Small, fanatical, with head
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